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THE PARASITE.—NO. 6. 
BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIALS. 

MILLS’S MANIA FOR LITIGATION INHERITED. 

N almost every village may be found one 

or two persons whose persistent devotion to 
litigation amounts to a mania, and who may 
properly be called law-cracked. Their vice or 
disease ( whichever you please to call it), is 
very much like that of the gambler, delighting 
in “ glorious uncertainties” and exciting cal- 
culations of chances and possibilities, and de- 
luding its victim with hopes always baffled and 
always renewed. Law-mania, like gambling, 
usually ends in poverty and general ruin. It 
is somewhat worse than gambling in its effects 
on the temper and moral character, generat- 
ing a sour style of combativeness and malice 
that is unknown at the card-table.* 

This disease appears to run in the blood of 
our parasite. We understand from Mrs. 
Mills that his father wasted a considerable 
property in litigation with his neighbors about 
hog trespasses, and died a town pauper. 


HIS IGNORANCE NOT CHARGEABLE TO THE COM- 
MUNITY. 

We have printed Mills’s letters in our past 
articles, without correcting the spelling or von- 
struction, that the style and elevation of the 
man might be seen. It is due to the Commun- 
ity to say that he is the worst abuser of the 
king’s English that we have ever had among 
us.; and it is not our fault. We have aimed 
and diligently labored to bring all our people 
—the middle-aged and old folks as well as the 
young—up to the standard of writing decent 
English, and we have succeeded in most cases. 
We expect and intend that this winter’s 
schooling shall make an end of gross deficien- 
cies in this line, in all cases. But Mills, long- 
winded writer as he is, has made no improve- 
ment that we can see ine his spelling or 
composition since he has been among us. It 
will amuse the reader to peruse the following 
letter and notice its score of mistakes in con- 





*This type of character, ‘though well known to 
lawyers and very common and very notable every- 
where, seems to have escaped the attention of noy- 
elists. We do not remember to have seen a distinct 
portrayal of it in any work of fiction. 





nection with the lugubrious criticism of “ son 
Charles’s” education at the end of it. It is 
in Mills’s line to accuse the Community of 
neglecting the education of his children; but 
we can safely say that every one of them, 
Charles included, can write a better hand and 
do better spelling than their father. He has 
had as much leisure and opportunity of in- 
struction as they, but he has wasted his time 
in studying plots of “litergation.” 


His LETTER TO HIS YOUNGEST SON. 


Oneida Community N. Y. Sep 20 1864 

Dear Son Cuartes. Your note is before me 
showing a purpise to leave the Community. I 
now will give the same advise to youl gave to 
Thomas. William. and Ellen. And that is this, 
Stay in the Community till your Father thinks 
you had better go. As for my leaving the Com- 
munity I have formed no such conclutions, 
What I shall do in the future I shall leave with 
God to dictate, if I can tell what Insperation is, 
now son Charles let your Father advise you, 
The Community is your home, and the only 
home you have got, Your Father home has 
been broken up, and brought into this Commu- 
nity, And now where will you go to, The 
Docter he cant keep you, nor William . cannot 
furnish you with a home, he has to pay 4 or 5 
dollars a week for his boarde, If1 was out of 
the Community and was settled, I could take 
care of you IfI should leave the Com I will see 
to you but dont you take the liberty to leave the 
Com-munity without the consent of your Father. 
If you wish for God blessing on you to prosper 
you—obey your Father—and be subject to the 
Community. your letter is beforeme. And I 
must say the hand writing produces a chill ovr 
me. you aught to go to school from now till nex 
spring I feel bad and almost like weeping to see 
your education. I do desire to have you come 
to Oneida this fall and go to school here this 
winter I want you tell Wallingford my wishes 
in regard to it. and let me have an answer ame- 
diately, Ellen came after Grace, the Omstead 
Family I understood helpt to get her away 

Your Father and well wisher 
William Mills 


HIS MANIA FOR PERPETUAL MOTION. 

With all his ignorance, Mills has a sort of 
genius for mechanics. Some of his contrivan- 
ces during his residence in the Community, 
though always slovenly and outlandish in their 
details, have been really useful. But the gen- 
eral style of his mechanical character and 
education, may be judged from the fact that 
in his younger days he and another man de- 
voted themselves six months with all the means 
they had to the working out of an imaginary 
invention of perpetual motion ; and from the 
further fact that he boasts of that folly to this 
day, alleging ‘that he really discovered the 
principle of perpetual motion, and that the 
only trouble with the machine they worked on 
six months, was, that when they had got 
everything complete and sure, it wouldn’t go! 
He thinks still that it ought to have gone, and 


probably attributes the failure to the same 
cause that “ aggravated” him in driving the 
nail we told of some time ago. We under- 
stand that his father said that he hurt his brain 
in that six month’s study, and never was him- 
self afterwards. 

OTHER CROTCHETS. 

We have said that Mills, instead of getting a 
decent education, wasted his time in studying 
plots of litigation. There was a time however 
when he seemed to be better employed. The 
first year or two of his course among us he 
spent in poring over books of Astronomy. 
But it was thought by those who conversed 
with him that his principal object in pursuing 
this study was to get at some secret of the 
heavenly mechanism that would help his inven- 
tion of perpetual motion. We understand that 
he criticises the Copernican theory without 
scruple, and has no faith in the idea that the 
world is round. His general intellectual char- 
acter, though possessing some elements of 
strength, may best be described as exceedingly 
“ crotchety.” He will argue by the hour and day 
together that a cat has light stored up in her 
eyes, and can see in a room absolutely dark ! 

MILLS AS A LAWYER. 

It may easily be inferred from Mills’s long 
personal experience in litigation, as well as from 
his parental antecedents that he has quite a 
smattering of law among his other attainments. 
But in this as in mechanics and other things, 
he is “crotchety.” He verily thinks he has 
got matters all arranged, by the “ partnership” 
contrivance and scare-screw machinery, so that 
he can squeeze 4000 dollars in gold out of us ; 
but we confidently expect that as heretofore, 
his ingenious devices for “ forcing’ things to 
obey him contrary to the laws of nature will fail. 

GENERAL INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER. 

To sum up the results of our inquiries into 
Mills’s mental characteristics it may be said 
that, ‘considered as a philosopher, he must be 
ranked among those who, instead of improving 
their minds by common learning, and seeking, 
with docility, the help that may be got from . 
other men’s investigations, waste their time on 
crude and still-born inventions of their own 
isolated imaginations. His dealings with Na- 
ture, like his dealings with women, have been 
from first to last, attempts, not to win her by 
modestly learning and respecting her will and 
ways, but to force her to obey his ignorance 
and willfulness. Ina word, extortion is the 
prime element of his nature. As he extorts 
love from women, obedience from children, 
and money from all he can intimidate, so he 
is universally and incurably ah intellectual 





extortioner. 
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MILLS’S MANNERS IMPROVED BY THE COM- 
MUNITY. 


“‘ Son Charles” says that among the first 
things he can remember was a scene of wrang- 
ling between his parents, which ended in 
Mills’s throwing a boot at his mother. In an- 
other affair of the same kind, when he was 
quite young, his father pushed his mother 
down, and got upon her, whereupon he 
( Charles) rushed in and pulled his father’s 
hair! He also says ( and Mrs. Mills confirms 
his testimony) that while his father would 
preach to his children, in their evening gather- 
ings, long moral and religious discourses on the 
wickedness of their disobedience to him, and 
their plots to run away, he was in the daily 
habit of cursing and swearing in the most un- 
limited style. Now in regard to these two 
things—violence and profanity—Mr. Mills has 
certainly improved, at least in outward civili- 
zation, since he joined the Community. We 
have never heard of any violence committed 
by him, since his residence among us, and we 
have only a faint remembrance of something 
like an approach to profanity on one occa- 
sion of collision with the Community last spring. 

FINISHING OF THE PORTRAIT. 

To show the real intent of Mills in first 
joining the Community, then leaving it, then 
joining again, and finally leaving again, which 
intent is really his life-purpose and the very 
animus of his whole career, we must now 
bring together a series of facts, most of which 
are already before the reader, in his own 
written confessions, scattered in our past arti- 
cles, and all of which are thoroughly authen- 
ticated. 

Mrs. Mills says that during his married-life 
his usual way of extorting connubial favors 
from her was to say that what he could’nt, get 
at home he would get somewhere else. He 
was in the habit of expatiating to her on the 
dismal unattractiveness of an elderly wife like 
herself, and the huge delight it would be to 
him to get possession of handsome young 
women. He would acknowledge that she 
was a good ‘“ farm-horse,”’ industrious, and 
useful in many ways, but said that he wanted 
a nice little ‘ carriage-horse,” that he could 
ride out with, &c. 

Now bearing in mind the proclivities thus 
disclosed, it is easy to see what must have 
been at least his principal object in joining a 
Community whose most notable feature, to su- 
perficial observers, is its freedom from the re- 
straints of marriage. 

What his reason was for leaving the Com- 
munity the first time, he has told us in the 
following passages from a letter which we 
printed in our second article. His meaning 
is a little veiled by his use of the third person, 
but only a little. Everybody can see that he 
is confessing his own sins. 


“Suppose God should send an individual to 
the Com.—to live out Christ life—by patience, 
kindness, charity, &c., and the individual should 
propose fellowship with the other sex—and his 
approaches should from time to time be rejected 
—and by this treatment the indiviaual should 
begin to find fault and censure the Com., and 





finally leave the Com., or should remain in the 
Com. in thismiserable condition—I ask where is 
the seat of the mischief? I answer, it is in the 
nature of that poor selfish individual, that is 
finding fault’ because some one don’t love him, 
or notice him............. When the devil can 
drive a person out of the Com. under the pre- 
tence that he is right and the Com. is all wrong 
then the devil and the individual goes off to- 
gether in triumph, and perhaps will want to 
start a Com. on their own hook....When I 
could not stand the judgment any longer I left 
....and I pity any man or woman that will let 
the devil cheat them as I was cheated.” 


Thus it is as sure as “ holy writ” that he 
joined the Community for the purpose of get- 
ting freedom among women, and that he left it 
the first time because he did not succeed. 

Follow now his tracks into exile and see 
what he was about while he was away from 
the Community. He says himself that he 
was trying to “start a Community on his own 
hook!” What kind of a Community? We 
have a scrap in his hand-writing, in which he 
says that before he went he “addressed a 
letter to the Com. saying that he wanted to go 
west to form other Communitys on simuler ba- 
sis.” It is sure then that his attempt to 
form a Community with Rickel, was an at- 
tempt to get among women without the re- 
straints of marriage, and with the advantage 
of being leader: and that he abandoned it 
only because he made a botch of it by getting 
into a quarrel with Rickel about leadership. 

Can any one doubt that he came back to 
Oneida, after this breakdown, with the very 
same intent that he had at first and that he 
had always? Those abject confessions and 
promises of amendment, read in the light of 
all that went before them and all that has 
come after them, meant just this: “I want 
to get in again, and try once more to get pos- 
session and control of the Community, that I 
may work my will among the women !”’ 

He failed the second time, after a system- 
atic, elaborate, desperate campaign; and the 
second time he set his face towards the world, 
determined to plunder us in his retreat and 
leave a ruin behind. He tells the whole story of 
his purpose in joining the Community, his de- 
feat in that purpose, his cause of quarrel, his 
reasons for leaving and his motive in appealing 
to the law and public opinion for help to plun- 
der and destroy us, in that little significant 
paragraph which we printed in our first arti- 
cle. We will print it again. In reply to 
Ellen’s remonstrance, he said : 


“You say you feel isolated because of the 
law Lhave put you under, or because I have 
not felt free to let you associate with men, in a 
sexual way—If two or three weeks will Isolate 
you from the Community, what do you think 
of your Father, whose social addresses has 
been spurned by almost every woman in the 
Community for most 5 years.” 


This exactly agrees with and interprets that 
*‘ charming morceau” in Mills’s letter to the 
Kellys, which we printed in our fourth article : 


“If I leave I have got to leave about seventy- 
five wifes, but I tell you the truth I rather have 
one good loving wife than to have them all—this 
is my opinion of complex marriage.” 


It may be observed, by the way, that even 


“one good loving wife,” in his sense of the ex- 


pression, he never had, for Mrs. Mills disliked 
him, and finally “‘ spurned his social addresses”’ 
by her divorce, as decisively as did his sev- 
enty-five Community “ wifes.” 

Thus we trace him through his career to the 
present moment, and find him at every step seek- 
ing unrestrained extortionate freedom among 
women, though at every step defeated. And 
now what is his outlook for the future ?— 
Wherewith shall he comfort himself for all 
these disappointments? Behold his refuge ! 

“So [ Bro. Kelly] I want you to look me out 
a good loving wife not over forty years old, 
against I get along to your house!” 

Delicate suggestion! High-toned morality ! 
Lovely retreat from the vanities and disappoint- 
ments of Communism! Fit ending of a career, 
which might be called, “ pursuit of women un- 
der difficulties!” We trust Brother Kelly 
will help the “ great rejected” to a suitable part- 
ner as soon as may be after his arrival, and 
Lthat the second Mrs. Mills will keep him for life. 


CLOSE OF THE EXHIBITION. 


Here we drop the Parasite. To those of 
our readers who loye science well enough to 
enjoy dissections and exhibitions of morbid 
anatomy, we need not excuse ourselves for the 
series of articles of which this is the end. 
Those who criticise us for offending against 
good taste, or making too much account of a 
mean man, or thrusting before the public eye 
things that ought to be veiled, must be patient 
with us. We differ from them. In our view 
Macbeths and Shylocks are legitimate subjects 
of artistic treatment ; and we are trying dili- 
gently to conform our taste to the scenes 
which we expect to encounter in the day of 
judgment. If Mills is a small man, so was 
Judas a small man; but Judas got a celebri- 
ty as extensive as that of the Master he be- 
trayed. 

Many of our readers, especially in the re- 
gion of Oneida, express deep interest in the 
Parasite articles, and we are daily receiving 
new subscribers on account of them. 


LAST NEWS FROM TBE FRONT! 

The latest news from the seat of war is that 
Mills’s goods and person were carefully set 
out of doors on Monday morning last ; that he 
went to one of the neighbors and took board ; 
and has since been engaged in setting on foot 
a prosecution of those who removed him, for 
assault and battery. We learn that the Com- 
munity is much relieved by his ejection, and 
is waiting cheerfully for the consequences. 
If this proves to be a real prosecution and 
not a fizzle, the controversy now passes into 
the hands of the lawyers, and it is time that 
we should make our bow and retire. 

“‘ CEDANT ARMA TOGR.” 
7 J. H. N. 


E1eHT hundred acres of land on the southern ex- 
tremity of St. Helena Island, 8. C., have been laid 
out in city lots, by the Tax Commssioners of the 
State for a new city to be called the city of Port — 
The tract anne as two good piers and several Gov- 
ernment workshops, a naval hospital, and other 
buildings erected upon it. It is capable of easy 
connection by railroad with the main land, and the 
bar of Port Royal entrance has four feet more wat- 





er than the Charleston bar—namely, eighteen feet at 
the lowest stage of the tide. 
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[ Here is an article that was first published thirteen 
years ago, in what may be called our “last war.” It 
may do good in the present excitement at Oneida, 
which we will call the Slaveholder’s Rebellion. ] 

From the Circular, Jan. 11, 1852. 


HINTS TO THE PEACEABLE. 

(v8 religious and social system is novel and 

of course offensive to fashionable taste and 
morality. Weexpect, asa matter"of course, 
to be called by all sorts of names, and to have 
all manner of stories told about usin the pa- 
pers, and in private circles. It would be 
strange if we were not blackballed as thorough- 
ly as candidates for the Presidency have to 
be in this free country. We will endeavor to 
stand the pelting quietly. But we beg leave 
to say a few words to the wise, now at the out- 
set of the campaign, by way of mitigating 
wrath, and promoting peace and common sense. 

In the first place, it will be observed, that, 
as a sect of religionistsand socialists, we are 
thoroughly settled in the principle and policy 
of minding our own business, and not obtru- 
ding our sentiments on others. Self-improve- 
ment, and not propagandism, is the object of our 
enthusiasm. It is true, if we do actually make 
improvements of individual character, or of so- 
cial life, which shall command attention and 
respect, we shall certainly propagate our prin- 
ciples by a natural process. This we cannot 
avoid. It is true also, that if we publish a pa- 
per for the benefit of our own Associations and 
fellow-believers, it will be read by outsiders ; 
and the principles it presents, if they are at- 
tractive to common sense, will make more or 
less progress. Propagation in this way is un- 
avoidable ; and it is legitimate. We would 
not avoid itif we could. In fact we rejoice in 
it, and hope for it. But beyond this we have 
no proselyting ambition. We mean toimprove 
our own condition, as fast as possible; 
and we are content to goon any length of 
time without converts, determined to gain 
them only by legitimate attraction, and not 
by advertising, and puffing, and electioneering, 
and the manifold forcing processes in vogue 
among most sects and reformers. While, on 
the one hand, we do not believe in the policy 
of “hiding a light under a bushel,” on the 
other hand we equally eschew the zeal that 
would run about with the light, and thrust 
it in folks’ faces. The public, therefore, 
need not fear any aggressive proselyting ope- 
rations from us. We shall mind our own busi- 
ness, evenif other folks do not mind theirs. 

In the next place, let it be understood that 
it is a matter of principle with us, ¢o retire 
from any location, if we cannot hold it with 
the good will of our neighbors. On this prin- 
ciple we abandoned our home in New England, 
and sought a retired situation in Central New 
York. We have been ready to abandon that 
position also, if on trial, we were found to be 
an offense to the surrounding people. But the 
nearest neighbors of the Oneida Community, 
have decided to tolerate it, and apparently re- 
gard our society as a wholesome addition to 
their settlement. It remains to be seen wheth- 
er this example of liberality will be followed 





in other places. We will simply say, that the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, in the neigh- 
borhood of our Associations any where, need 
not trouble themselves to persecute us, or to 
stir up mobs against us, or to array public in- 
dignation against us in any way. They have 
only to signify decisively and peaceably that 
they regard us as a nuisance, and our people 
will retire. There is room enough. Our ex- 
perience at Oneida encourages us to expect 
to find places where we shall be regarded as 
a blessing. We hold to the policy of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, and are not afraid of migration. 

After offering these conciliations, we will 
take the liberty to forewarn the thoughtful of 
one or two results that may be looked for, 
if society chooses the policy of harassing us. 
And first, it will never turn us from the 
“error of our ways,” by that policy. We 
are resolute men—have seen service—have 
counted cost in the presence of dangers and 
losses, and are not at all likely to be converted 
by fear or suffering, from principles which we 
verily believe and love as the truth of God. 
The experience of all past ages, as well as 
some experience in our own cases, proves that 
heretics” are not converted, but confirmed, 
by persecution. And secondly, the discussion 


and extension of our principles will not be| 


stopped, but will rather be forwarded, by vio- 
lent attempts to annihilate us. Such has been 
the result of the operations of the conserva- 
tives of Putney. They blew us up, but 
instead of annihilating us, they only sent us, 
Kossuth-like, far and wide into the world, 
where we have multiplied, and grown strong. 
This is a hard, disagreeable way of extension, 
and we do not covet any more of it. But if 
we were eager for propagation, we should 
certainly wish for persecution. As it is, the 
best policy for society, is also the policy that 
suits us ; viz., that of peace and minding each 
his own business-—non-intervention—leaving 
every community to manage its own domestic 
affairs. 


A WORD ABOUT CRITICISM. 


EOPLE sometimes say that they could 

not endure criticism as it is carried on in 
our Community—they have not the moral hero- 
ism that is necessary: and they are willing to 
credit us with uncommon virtues, as though it 
was entirely supererogatory, on our part, to sub- 
mit toso mortifying aprocess. But we think that, 
instead of being martyrs, we have an easy time 
in comparison with others; and this is the way 
we reason :—Criticism will be in proportion to 
the need of it—where there is demand there 
will be supply. Faults will draw censure, and 
criticism will circulate and find its proper desti- 
nation in society. This is a law of distribu- 
tion as natural and inevitable as any that exists. 
People around us are subject to it as much as we, 
The difference between us is, that we co-operate 
with this law in a way to make its operation 
the most comfortable and satisfactory. We 
study out the easiest way for supply and de- 
mand to meet. There are several different 
ways. Paul says, “ if we would judge ourselves 
we should not be judged ;” he here presents 


one way. Then he adds, “but when we are 
judged we are chastened of the Lord, that we 
should not be condemned with the world;” which 
shows us two other ways, one, chastening from 
the Lord, and the other a severer condemnation. 
The necessity of judgment is universal, but it is 
for us to choose how we will meet it: and there 
is a best way. So far as we judge ourselves, we 
shall escape present chastening by affliction, and 
the condemnation of the final judgment. We 
do not get any more criticism than others, but 
instead of running up a long account for settle- 
ment hereafter, we prefer to take it as we go 
along, and in the way of mutual admonition 
rather than by chastening from the Lord. 

The time will come when the secrets of all 
hearts will be made manifest. Then those who 
now indulge this shrinking from the light, and 
sensibility to exposure, will have to suffer all 
that we suffer, and their criticism will be much 
more intolerable, because not graduated as it 
has been with us. We are certain that we shall 
have boldness in the day of judgment in pro- 
portion as we get so as to face the light to which 
we now have access. Considering then, that we 
anticipate, to great personal advantage, the 
judgment that awaits the world, and that we 
prevent the judgment of affliction, we cannot 
boast any wonderful magnanimity in the course 
we take of judging ourselves. 

It is not only true that all men will ulti- 
mately receive their meed of criticism, but they 
do not really get any valuable exemption from 
itnow. Thought is free, and it is full of criti- 
cism, all through society. Every person is 
more or less transparent to those around him, 
and passes in the surrounding sphere of thought 
for pretty much what he is worth. Speech is 
free too in a certain way, and industriously sup- 
plies the demand for criticism, with an article 
commonly called backbiting. If you have 
faults, you may be sure they are the measure of 
the evil-thinking and evil-speaking there is go- 
ing on about you. Supply meets demand, but 
not in a way to tell to your account, under the 
common system of distribution. Criticism is 
not more free with us, but it is distributed more 
profitably. We have a systematic plan of dis- 
tribution, by which the true article is ensured. 
and it is delivered in the right time and place. 
Criticism, as it goes in society, is without 
method—there is “no science in it.” It acts 
every where like the electric fluid, but is not ap- 
plied to any useful purpose—it distributes i#- 
self and sometimes injuriously. Inthe Commu- 
nity we draw it off from the mischievous 
channels of evil-thinking and scandal, and con- 
duct it through plain speech, to a beneficial 
result. 

Self-accusation is one method of supply in the . 
line of criticism, that spiritual persons are very 
apt to run into, when they lack the proper sup 
ply from discriminating friends. The fear of erit- 
icism from others is often accompanied with the 
most tormenting self-inspection. Persons often 
suffer with false imaginations respecting the 
feelings of others toward them, thinking them- 
selves the subject of criticism, when they are 
not. Then, finally, the great “accuser” is ready 
to enter at any opening, and stock the market 
with his poisonous stuff. He speculates on 
faults, making persons take his spirit of con- 
demnation, if possible. The operation of sys- 





tematic mutual criticism, is to displace all these 
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irregular, hurtful forms. Self-accusation is 
suppressed, false imaginations dispelled, and the 
“accuser of the brethren” cast out. Justifi- 
cation and a spirit of improvement take their 
place. 

Wesimply adopt the policy of “ home manufac- 
ture.” Assuming the principle that there will 
be just so much criticism stirring, either domes- 
tic or imported, we think it is the better way 
to keep a supply of our own manufacture, and 
prohibit the foreign article. If there are folly 
and faults at work, there will be a corresponding 
amount of criticism ; and if we donot produce it 
at home, supply and demand will meet in some 
other way, less comfortable. We make a busi- 
ness, therefore, of supplying ourselves—and 
find that we can manufacture a better article 
and have it at less cost. 


{ This is our last paper before Christmas, and here is a poem 
for the occasion kindly sent us by a friend : } 
CHRISTMAS EVE AND MORN. 
Pale shone the moonlight, 
White lay the snow, 
Which like a winding-sheet 
Wrapped all below; 
Sharp blew the night-breeze chill 
Over the frozen rill, 
Sweeping the wintry hill, 
Where an old watch-tower 
Gleamed through the snow. 


There in the moonlight, 
There in the snow, 

Stood a “ Lone Watcher” 
Gazing below ; 

Feeble his form and frail, 
Wasted his cheek and pale, 
Swept by the midnight gale ; 

Still stood he watching— 
Watching the snow. 


What said the moonlight ? 
What said the snow ? 

What said the night-breeze 
Sweeping below? 

Hark! how their voices clear 
Tell on his listening ear, 
As, full of doubt and fear, 

Still stood he watching— 
Watching the snow. 


Murmured the moonlight, 
Answered the snow, 

Echoed the night-breeze, 

“ Long, long ago! 

Long since thy blessed youth 
Open to right and ruth, 
Fall of all love and truth, 

Shone forth as stainless 
Pure as the snow ! 


Oft has the moonlight 
Shone on the snow; 

Oft has the night-breeze 
Swept to and fro, 

Since, at life’s, starting-place 
Clad in each youthful grace, 
Bravely to run thy race, 

Thou did’st stand stainless, 
Pure as the snow. 


Now in the moonlight, 
Now in the snow, 
Sadly thou watchest— 
Heart full of woe! 
Vainly, with aching brain, 
Striving to find again 
Hopes long since lost or slain ; 
Pale as the moonlight, 
Cold as the snow. 


Tears in the moonlight 
Fall on the snow; 

Sighs with the night wind 
Steal to and fro; 

And thy heart cries in vain, 


Jor dividends, or recovery of any kind by law, 


} tions of those who make it, so much the worse 





‘Come, O! my youth again, 

Free from all soil and stain, 
Pure as the moonlight 

White as the snow.’” 


So said the moonlight, 
Answered the snow, 

Echoed the night-breeze 
“ Long, long ago!” 

Till in the eastern sky, 
Glowed a faint roseate eye, 
Telling the day-dawn nigh, 

Chasing the moonlight, 
Tinging the snow. 


Then in the twilight, 
Swept o’er the snow, 
Borne by the night breeze, 
Sounds sweet and low; 
Hark ! how the music swells, 
Music of Matin Bells, 
Music of Christmas Bells, 
Sounding forth sweetly, 
Over the snow. 


What said the day-dawn? 
What said the snow? 
What said those sweet bells 
Solemnly—slow ? 
“ Weep not thy wasted years, 
Cast off thy griefs and fears, 
. Lo! to thy help appears, 
One who is spotless, 
Purer than snow.” 


Then as the day-dawn 
Brightened the snow, 

Knelt that “ Lone Watcher,” 
Murmuring low; 

“No more in grief and pain, 
Seek I my youth in vain; 
In Curtst I live again, 

Henceforth—forever, 
Whiter than snow.” 


LAW QUESTIONS. 


EVERAL new and interesting questions of 

law are evidently coming out of the Mills 
controversy. Indeed, we do not know but 
that extensive revisions of the old code of 
English law will have to be undertaken when 
Communism fairly gets into the courts. 

The first and most important question now 
raised, is—What is the precise legal nature of 
our organization? Mills says itis partnership. 
We point to the often recited agreement which} 
members sign on admission, and deny that 
it creates a partnership. We say that it creates 
a family, and that the terms on which mem- 
bers can secede, must be sought for by inquir- 
ing on what terms members of a family—say 
a wife or minor children—can withdraw from 
the family-organization. Can such seceders 
claim wages and division of the family prop- 
erty? This is a question for the lawyers and 
courts. Certain it is, that every person who 
joins us intends to give his property to the 
Community, just as a wife, by common law, 
gives her property to her husband, without 
reserve ; and it is certain that we intend not 
to receive any members without such an un- 
reserved surrender. This intention on both 
sides is plainly expressed in the agreement, 
and all rights of seceding members to wages, 


is expressly relinquished and cutoff. If the 
law has any method of going behind this 
agreement, and frustrating the honest inten- 


‘lequivalent to withdrawal ? 





forthe law. 


Another question that will arise from our 
doings in turning Mills out of the Community, 
is—What acts on the part of a member of 
such a family as ours are to be regarded as 
We took the 
ground that when Mills in October last left 
the business of the Community for his own 
private bu8iness, obtained money from the 
treasury on false pretences, and with that 
money commenced legal hostilities against us, 
he substantially withdrew from his connection 
with us, and we had a right to treat hint as a 
seceder and an alien. In regard to this ques- 
tion we are not sure that it makes any differ- 
ence whether our organization is considered a 
family compact or a partnership. The ques- 


tions we would propose to lawyers are these: 


Can a partner sue the firm he belongs to? 
Must he not step out of the firm before he 
can prosecute it? Is not the fact of his suing 
the firm, or taking steps to do so, such as fee- 
ing lawyers against it, an act of withdrawal ? 
We do not know what legal wisdom will say 
to these questions, but common sense led us to 
the conclusion that when a man stops co-opera- 
ation with an organization of which he has 
been ostensibly a member, and commences war 
upon it, he is out of it;: and we have acted 
on that conclusion. 

Another question that is more interesting 
than either of the preceding in its practical 
bearing on our controversy with Mills, is— 
What constitutes a man a member of our 
Community? Or to put the question as it 
really is in Mills’s case—Suppose a man has 
once seceded from the Community, and on 
coming back has been expressly held for a 
long time, not as a member, but as a candi- 
date on probation, and suppose that his status 
as-‘thus defined, has never been changed by 
any vote or action of the Community, but 
has simply been forgotten in the lapse of time ; 
and furthermore, suppose that the original 
cause of offense in his character and habits 
which first took him out of the Community, 
and which was the reason of his being held on 
probation, remained unchanged or rather grew 
worse till he concluded to leave the second 
time, can he legally claim to be a regular 
member of our organization? Here again it 
makes no difference, that we can see, whether 
our organization is a family or a partnership. 
Our receiving of his property did not consti- 
tute him a member, for this was done by his 
wish at the time when we were expressly 
holding him on probation, and refusing to vote 
him in as a member. Besides it is not unusual 
for us to receive and use the property of men 
who choose to trust us with it while they re- 
main outsiders. As we said before, we know 
not what the wise men of the law will say to 
this matter: but we hope the law, for its own 
sake, will not help a man to a standing in the 
Community which we never intended to give 
him, and which he never deserved. 


We are just now in about the same tangle ) 


of constitutional questions, as the United 
States. Like the United States we have not 
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contemplated secession and rebellion enough 
to provide rules for the treatment of them. 
Like the United States we have been both- 
ered with the question whether a State that is 
fighting us is not still constitutionally a mem- 
ber of the Union and entitled to a voice in 
Congress. We trust that with the Union we 
shall find our way toa higher and stronger 
position by following, in all our trials, the 
light of equity and common sense. 
J. H. ¥. 


FOOT NOTES. 
XXIII. 

HEREVER I travel I find plenty of signs that 

remind me how much men live by eating. One 
may get a great deal of nourishment in other places 
besides the table, but for all that I always find it nec- 
essary to take bread with me when I spend a day on 
foot. In the morning you may see men going along 
the roads, or across the lots, to their work, each one 
carrying his dinner-pail and hiscup; on a summer 
noon you may see them eating their bread and their 
meat in the shade; in the fall when the air gets icy, 
these dinner parties are held in the broad patches 
of sunshine on the south side of some bank, or pile 
of lumber. When I come home in the twilight, I 
meet men hurrying to suppers that are warmed by 
such heat, and flavored with such spices as mother 
and the children can give; and I see the blue-shirted 
blacksmith getting ready to go to his tea: standing 
in the dark square of the shop door, with a faint 
glimmer from the forge behind him, he stares hard 
at me, as if smiting an iron, and then he stoops 
to wash himself in a pail of water placed on the 
floor; putting his hands together like a dipper, he 
dashes his face with half a pint of water, and bring- 
ing up the liquid first with one hand, and then with 
the other, he washes his arms to the elbows. The 
roadside turf shows burnt places hardly larger than 
my cap, and they tell where vagabond cooks have 
squatted to boil some tea or coffee in a tin cup, rest- 
ing upon two small stones. 

I think T notice some scrambling té get means for 
luxurious feeding. It is indeed covered up by the 
snatching after wealth, but look closely into the 
matter, ‘and you will see the hungry scramble to get 
the best bits. The girl who does my work don’t see 
how there can possibly be too many good things for 
my table. I am myself looking out forbetter grapes 
than the Isabella and Delaware to plantin my gar- 
den for my own use. But the luxuries don’t seem 
to be intended for everybody; they are not always 
within reach. A little genius, I imagine, goes further 
than money in the business of: living well. Ifa 
man is hungry for the good things, and can’t get all 
he wants, let him put a piece of unbuttered bread in 
his pocket, and go on foot to the pond or the woods. 
I have tramped to the mountain before now, and 
rested myself upon a carpet of hemlock boughs 
spread upon the snow, while I ate my piece of 
wheat-meal bread, and warmed my feet by a fire 
that sent its smoke curling upward among the 
branches of a hemlock tree. At such times I have 
found a wondrous flavor in common food, and I 
have been filled with increased respect for my diet, 
and for those women who stay at home to hover over 
the delicacies of the table, and to devote themselves 
to house-keeping. It is not easy for one to separate 
himself from allluxury. I cannot get off to spend a 
day on the road, without taking some appetizing 
thing, perhaps a cooky seasoned with sugar from 
the West Indies, and ginger from the East, just as 
our books are flayored with thought Grought from 
Greece, ‘and Rome, and Hindoostan. He is called 
a poor man, and a poor scholar, who cannot mix 
his food with foreign spices, and his native thought 
with some idea gathered in far-off times and places, 
He isa brave man who dares to speak the simple 
thought of his town; and she is a brave cook who 
dares to invite her guests to partake of dishes sea- 
soned with sage, caraway, summer-sayory, or fennel. 


I have seen the yagabonds eating with their noses 
~ close to their plates in a hurried and beggar-like 





fashion, and I have concluded that all men don’t eat 
the same things although they may sit at the same 
table and dip from the same dishes. If my senses 
only, are concerned in my eating, I miss some part 
of my nourishment. He eats the most highly sea- 
soned dishes, who can bring intellect, imagination, 
and love to his table. Walking for exercise or to 
get an appetite, is not a bad thing, nor is it the best. 
A man who really walks has shaken off some part 
of his animal and he brings home a new man to sup 
with him. IfI have never read of India nor tray- 
eled there, how can its spices appeal to any part 
of me except my senses? I know something about 
the sea-shore ; and, therefore, I smell the odors of 
the beach whenever I eat clams, and I find myself 
the owner of vast salt meadows without being 
obliged to cut the marsh grass and stack it upon 
piles driven into the mud at the base of the stack- 
poles. The man who drinks at a forest spring, from 
a shell tinted on the inside as with rosy morning 
light, not only quenches his thirst, but he drinks a 
little of the sea. Men and women sometimes eat 
bread and drink wine in churches with much solem- 
nity of circumstance, as if they were also eating the 
living word of God. If this ceremonial is really 
what it seems to be, it is the very highest kind of 
eating, and it should at once be made a perpetual 
rite in all our dining-rooms. Q. 


LETTER FROM EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 


A MILK FARM—AYRSHIRE CATTLE—GREAT BARNS— 
STONE WALLS—MILK FOR BOSTON—SOIL, ETC. 
Groton, Middlesex Co., Mass., Dec. '7, 1864. 

Having business which took him into the vicinity 
of Boston, Mr. Bradley invited me to join him ina 
visit to the large cattle and milk farm belonging to 
Mr. H. H. Peters of Southborough. The weather 
being uncommonly mild for the season, I have im- 
proved the opportunity to observe some of the farms 
in this section of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Peters, a Boston man who has a fine business 
faculty, as well as capital, for the management of 
his farm, is already quite well known as the leading 
importer and breeder of thoroughbred Ayrshire 
cattle in this country. His farm, three miles north 
of Southborough Depot on the Worcester and Boston 
railroad, consisting of four hundred acres of strong 
granite soil, is in a high state of cultivation, and is 
devoted to the production of grass, corn, ruta-baga 
turnips, Ayrshire cattle and milk. The sale of 
milk is ‘his main business on the farm. The fences 
are all of stone, and the five large barns are of the: 
most thorough and tasteful kind, being quite com- 
plete in all their appointments, having cellars, ap- 
paratus for steaming the food for the cows, water 
under cover, root cttters, etc. Besides hay, the cows 
are fed turnips and meal. Mr. P. raises his own 
roots, but purchases grain in addition to the seven 
hundred bushels of corn which his own farm yields. 
He seldom finds it necessaay to break up his grass 
lands to improve'the crop of hay. Top-dressings 
have been found to be all that is necessary to ensure 
good growths of grass. If I did not misunderstand 
him, some of his best mowing land has not been 
plowed for nearly seventy years. This is a quite 
different condition of the meadows from what one 
finds in some places in Central New York where the 
winters damage the grasses so much that a constant 
rotation of crops and seeding with grass becomes 
absolutely necessary. 

An Ayrshire cow of the true type, is a beautiful 
animal, but there is more or less deviation from the 
ideal, which still makes a careful crossing and se- 
lection constantly desirable. Some of Mr. Peters’s 
herd prove that these cattle have great fattening 


‘as. well as fine milking qualities. 


Nine years ago Mr. Peters began the management 
of this farm with reference to the production of 
milk for the Boston market, but wishing to find the 
very best milking stock, he imported four Ayrshires. 
Being well pleased with these, the next year he im- 
ported twenty-one Ayrshire heifers, and two bulls, 
many of which had taken first prizes in Scotland. 
From these he has raised a large stock of fine ani- 
mals, which have been largely disseminated. Mr. 
Peters conducts his operations systematically, and 


gives a conscientious attention to pedigree, and purity 
of blood, which commands confidence. In addition to 
a considerable number of native cattle, he now has 
sixty-nine thorough-bred Aysrhires. Last year he 
had eighty-five head, but the demand has been so 
great as to make this reduction beyond the actual 
increase of stock. His sales this year have amounted 
to $4000. Pictures of some of his finest prize 
animals, drawn by Mr. Page of Sennet, N. Y., will 
appear in connection with the article on “ Ayrshires” 
in the forthcoming Agricultural report from the 
Patent Office. e’ 

Mr. B—— purchased the heifer “ Buttercup”, and 
the bull ——, for the Wallingford Community. After 
leaving Mr. B——.at the railroad with his thorough- 
breeds, I started for this town by the way of Concord, 
a town likely to be quite as noted in the history of 
American literature, as in the Revolutionary annals. 

I will simply make note of a few things which 
I observed on my way to this place, not stopping 
to give a connected narrative of my journey. The 
influence of Boston upon the farmers here, is de- 
cidedly manifest. Nearly every farm that I have 
passed on my way from Southborough to Groton, 
has its large barn. Many of the barns appear quite 
new, and are of the most improved construction 
and finish. An old barn is quite a novelty. I have 
never seen more fine large barns in any one place 
than I saw on the broad rich meadows along the 
Concord and Assabet rivers, at Concord. I have 
never seen the big barns of Pennsylvania, but I am 
sure the farming men of agricultural New York 
might come to Middlesex Co. and wonder at its 
barns. 

The farms for the most part, are managed with 


| much thoroughness and neatness: very few thickets 


of bushes have been suffered to grow in the mead- 
ows, or along the fences. Many of the walls seem 
quite new, and indicate that constant improvements 
are in progress. Nearly all the farms have their 
compost heaps, as well as piles of muck thrown up 
from ditchesin the low grounds. Top-dressing of the 
meadows was going on in many places along my 
route. Altogether, the farms where I have been, in- 
dicate that their owners know what they are about. 
The production of milk for the Boston market ap- 
pears to be almost the exclusive business of the farm- 
ers. The demand for milk is calling much attention 
to improved breeds of milkers. The Alderney cattle 
are much prized by many, on account. of the great 
percentage of solid yellow butter which their milk 
affords. Some parties are introducing cattle from 
Holland, in order to get better milkers. The milkis 
carried to market in tin cans which hold eight quarts 
each. These cans are made of very heavy tin, and 
are rendered strong by additional pieces of tin on 
the weakest parts. Each can has a handle'like a jug, 
and is stopped by a large wooden bung. The milk 
jobbers collect the full cans, and return the empty 
ones. The farmers having little to do except to 
wash the cans and fill them again for the jobbers. 
The general features of the country through which 
I have come, are, moderate hills with lightish soil, 
clothed with oaks and pitch-pines; mucky lowlands 
of varying width, which make the best of meadows ; 
stone walis every where; and a great abundance of 
granite, both in place and in bowlders. 
Yours truly, but in haste, 


A. B. 





CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND AND OTHER > 
COUNTRIES. 

“ The Co-operator, a Record of Co-operative Prog- 
ress, by Working-men,” a monthly paper published 
by F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster Row, London, England, 
gives us cheering news of the progress of Co-opera- 
tion in all parts of the old countries. Since its adop- 
tion in Rochdale, in 1843, during the last twenty 
years, it has been gradually spreading, so that now 
new societies are being established weekly, and the 
old ones still continue to prosper. . 

The annual report for last year stated that there 
were 881 Co-operative Societies in England, which 
bad 108,588 members. These were the societies 
which had made their reports, but there are 454 al- 
ready registered according to law, and there are 





more than 800 in the country altogether. In Ger- 
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many there are over 1,000; in Switzerland, over 30; 
and in France, Italy, Russia and other countries they 
are now being rapidly established in great numbers. 

The Co-operative Societies in the old countries 
are mostly stores, on account of its requiring a very 
great capita] there to carry on manufactures or pur- 
chase land for farming; but there have been a few of 
the latter in successful operation for some time. The 
stores generally pay back to the members from ten 
to fifteen per cent. on the amount of their purchases, 
but the manufacturing and farming societies do 
much better, paying from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent. additional on the wages of the members, and 
sometimes more. 

Two Co-operative Farming Societies were estab- 
lished about thirty years agoin England, and still con- 
tinue prosperous and successful, Mr. John Gurdon, a 
wealthy land-owner there, having one farm of 100 
acres and another of 150 acres become vacant, he 
called together twenty for the first and thirty for the 
latter, of the poor laboring men of his district, and 
furnished them with stock and farming materials, 
and agreed with them that they should cultivate the 
farms under their own management. They have 
since paid him back for the stock and materials, and 
have also paid him for the rent of his farms, and final- 
ly have paid him for the lease of them, all from the 
proceeds of their labor, besides paying themselves 
the usual wages. They continue to make use of the 
profits of their business, by buying whatever stock 
and machinery they can use with profit. 

— Co-operative Record. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Berlin Hights, Ohio, Nov. 29, 1864. 

Dear Frienps:—I cannot well do less than 
send you a word to express the sympathy I have 
with the cause in which you are engaged. I feel 
more and more of soul interest in you as I be- 
come more acquainted with the sincere and real 
devotedness to truth, that your every-day lives, 
as [ have learned them, indicate. I am indebted 
to Mr. L and others for most of my knowl- 
edge, other than that received from time to 
time through the columns of Tuer CircuLar ; 
and be that knowledge much or little, it has 
done much to help remove the obstructions in 
the channels of my soul. 

Iam desirous of coming into a true union 
with the Spirit of Christ, or in other words, to 
thoroughly learn and make practical in my 
every-day life and deed, the true spirit of com- 
munism ; and to learn of the unswerving devo- 
tion you have maintained, gladdens my soul, 
and cheers me on in the attainment of my pur- 
pose. 

I love you all, and pray that I may so love 
God that I shall love all that are his. 

In conclusion let me ask your prayers for 
our welfare. 





G. W. R. 


Berlin Hights, Ohio, Nov. 27, 1864. 

Dear Frienps at Oneta:—I remember 
with joy and thankfulness, the opportunities I 
had to visit you a year ago last August, and the 
short though to me important call I made the 
first of last March—important because renewing 
by presence and words the sympathy and love 
that had before existed. 

I never think of you without desiring to see 
you again and to breathe your atmosphere of 
faith and consecration. The success of our lit- 
tle effort here for Community has not been as 
great as we could have wished, but still we hope 
for something in due time. There are many 
and great difficulties in our way, principally 
from the temptation to let “the’ things of this 





world choke the word that it become unfruitful.” 
I remember many of you with much love—of- 
tenest, perhaps Lady N Her counsels 
and prayers and earnest faith have often cheered 
and encouraged me since I first talked with her. 
I have lost none of my faith in, and earnest de- 
sire for Community life since I saw you last. 

In love yours, C. W. 





Crimea, Michigan, Nov. 29, 1864. 

Community Frrenps:—I have for a year 
past been making acquaintance with you 
through your very excellent paper Tue Cir- 
CULAR, and have read some in the Berean ; and 
feel a degree of satisfaction in the doctrines 
therein set forth. I was early converted to 
Christ in connection with Methodism ; was a 
traveling preacher for ten years. Iam quite 
religious in my feelings and educational bias. 
I have not been connected with any church 
organization for more than ten years. Have 
taken some interest in Spiritualism, but am 
much disgusted at the immorality and irreligion 
of many of its advocates. I have tried to la- 
bor, working with my hands for an honest live- 
lihood for myself and family, but have spent too 
much in traveling about from State to State. I 
am, and have been for yearsa communist. [ 
came here with A. Longley and others from 
Cincinnati to form the Black Lake Co-Operative 
Association. We might have succeeded, but 
two drafts used up our young and effective men. 

I would like to know if you contemplate ex- 
tending your order by branches. 


I think this one of the best fruit-growing dis- 
tricts in the United States; we had a good crop 
of apples and peaches on the young trees here 
last season. It is not good for grain; but for 
sheep and fruit-growing is very good. 

We receive your treat of good things (Tue 
Circutar) regularly. It was closely perused 
by our Association, and valued most of all our 
exchanges. If I lived nearer I would not mind 
traveling on foot a whole week to see you. 
Desiring the Great Head of the church to 
direct both you and us to right conclusions, 


Yours truly, 8. A. H. 


From The Springfield Republican. 
PAPER AND CLOTH FROM CORN HUSKS. 


As long agoas the middle of the 18th century 
there were two establishments for the manufacture 
of maize-straw paper, in Italy. In process of time 
however these mills decayed, and with them disap- 
peared the process by which maize-paper was pro- 
duced. In 1856 a Bohemian by the name of Moritz 
Diamant, in searching for a substitute for linen rags, 
discovered a means by which maize-husks fibers 
could be transformed into paper pulp, The project 
for its manufacture, encouraged by Baron Bruck, the 
Austrian minister of finances, was undertaken, but 
proved a failure, the paper being of unsatisfactory 
quality, and the cost of manufacturing greater than 
that of rag-paper. In 1859 a second experiment 
under the superintendence of Diamant, resulted in 
no better success, the product still being inferior, 
and the expense disproportionate. He persevered 
through a third trial in 1860. It was ascertained 
that the cost had been greatly enhanced, by the 
necessity of transporting the raw material so great 
a distance as lay between the corn producing districts 
and the locality of the imperial paper mill. An 
attempt was consequently made, upon this basis, to 
reduce the outlay by transporting, not the heavy 
body of husk, but the extract of it—the real sub- 
stance of which paper is made, A “half stuff” fac- 
tory was accordingly erected in a region where 
the cultivation of this grain is extensive, and Dia- 


mant agreed to manufacture in the space of a year, 
the time to which the new experiment was restricted, 
a certain quantum of paper. The result was more 
disastrous than in either of the preceding cases, and 
at Diamant’s own suggestion, the operation of the 
factory was suspended, long before the expiration 
of the trial year, leaving a heavy deficit to be re- 
funded to the treasury of the imperial paper-mill. 

Diamant, disheartened, now withdrew from far- 
ther connection with the invention; but the experi- 
ments had proved too much to be entirely set aside. 
They were continued with the aim of discovering 
how the cost of production could be diminished, and 
how that object could be effected if only the best and 
finest fibers of the husk, immediately inclosing 
the ear, should be employed. These investigations 
led indirectly to the result sought, by evolving also 
another discovery—that of a new fiber, capable of 
being spun into threads, and woven into cloth; and 
that in its waste, material for a cheap paper was 
abundantly promised. To Chevalier Auer de Wels- 
bach, director of the imperial printing establishment 
of Austria, at Vienna, and superintendent of the im- 
perial paper-mills at Schoegelmuhl, belongs the dis- 
tinction of bringing the invention to its present state 
of advancement. The steps through which he 
reached his conclusion were of the most logical clrar- 
acter. Assuming that vegetable fiber is the basis of 
all paper, he patiently revolved the questions, “ Can- 
not the fibers of the maize plant, before they are de- 
livered to the paper machine, just as well be worn 
as the fibers of flax and hemp are worn first? Can- 
not the maize fiber be spun and woven?” A trial 
was made, and it succeeded. The fiber was extract- 
ed from the husk in a form like flax, and by a proce- 
dure very little complicated, then spun like flax, and 
woven like flax-thread. The triumph was complete. 
It was found that simple corn-husks can be resolved 
into three valuable components, wholly unsuspected 
by our farmers, who lavish this product of their a- 
cres upon their stock or suffer it to be trampled 
wastefully into the mire. These three components 
are, first, fibers for making maize linen; second, 
flour-dough, a nutritious substance, which, unlike 
other organic matter, has the power to resist putre- 
factive decomposition, and remains fresh for months, 
even though exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
and which, mingled with common flour, makes 
wholesome bread; third, gluten—this, with the 
waste of the fiber, is manufactured into paper. 

The state of advancement to which the manufac- 
ture of maize linen has attained is of course far be- 
hind that of paper, it being not more than twelve 
or eighteen months since it was first attempted. 
Nor must it be supposed that it presumes to com- 
pete with flax linen ; but its success thus far demon- 
strates the capability of the maize fiber to be spun 
and woven into strong fabrics, adapted to many use- 
ful purposes. The products which are already 
exhibited are linen drilling, oil-cloth, knapsacks, 
parquet-stuff, fire-buckets, saturated with tar, &c.; 
certainly a most auspicious beginning, and opening 
a new source of wealth to the department of agri- 
culture. We can pardon the Chevalier Welsbach 
for his enthusiastic eulogy of the maize plant. He 
says: 

“ The plant—not taking the ear into consideration, 
which already pays for its cultivation—can be made 
useful in many different ways. It contains not one 
ate ae from the corn ear up to the head 
of the stalk. The ear and the maize-stuff extract 
give food to man, the fibers are woven into cloth, 
and the shorter fiber and gluten are converted into 
beautiful paper. What plant can boast of such a 
general utility as the maize plant? . . . The 
whole world will profit millions by this new branch 
of industry. The best kind of maize paper is in 
every respect equal to the finest linen paper, and it 
surpasses the last by far, in point of durability. As 
the price of parchment paper is high, it is reason- 
able to expect it will substitute the same, The tra- 
cing and ee Eee manufactured from corn 
husks, are, according to the statements of competent 
artists, superior to any other kind, and they will 
therefore in a short time compete with the dear 
drawing and tracing paper of English and French 


manufacture. Exceedingly fine post, fancy and col- 
ored papers have been produced lately by a mixture - 
of husk fiber and rags, which bear the most favora- 
ble comparison with the very nicest of the kind,” 


The discovery of Chevalier Welshach is protected 





by patents which secure for Austria the priority of 
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the invention, and the right to control the manufac- 
ture in all the great European states and in the United 
States. A project is initiated to open the manufac- 
ture of husk-fiber textures.in New York, and a com- 
pany is already formed for that purpose. Yankee 
skill, superadded to the success already achieved, will 
undoubtedly bring the invention to perfection, and 
restore to the general market such supplies as shall 
force the prices of paper back again to their former 
level, and open broad channels to the industrial 
talent of our country. 

We are indebted to the Austrian consul at New 
York for specimens of the husk-fiber as it appears 
when first separated, the pulp, which is white as that 
made from rags, and for different specimens of cloth 
and paper made by the new process. The specimens 
of paper comprise drawing paper, parchment, 
the finest of writing paper, white and colored, 
also some light wrapping and tissue papers of very 
fine quality. The appearance of all of it is equal if 
not superior to that of paper made from linen rags, 
and would command attention and commendation 
anywhere and in any assortment. The samples of 
cloth comprising oil cloth, and several kinds of a 
coarse crash or fine sacking, are not so remarkable, 
but are still highly interesting as showing what can 
be made from corn husks. 


AN OLD CONNECTICUT FAMILY. 


HE Litchfield Hnguirer contains an account of 

a late re-union of the “ Rogers family” of this 
State, descendants of John Rogers the martyr, from 
which the following interesting facts are taken: 

Thomas Rogers, a grandson of the martyr, 
and one of his sons, came to this country in the 
Mayflower in 1620. Not long after, other 
members of Thomas’s fumily came over. They 
remained in Plymouth colony about twenty-six 
years or until 1646-50. Then it appears, they 
removed to Huntington, Long Island, which 
place at that time was under the jurisdiction of 
Connecticut. 

Noah Rogers the 1st, a grandson of Thomas 
of the Mayflower, was born at Huntington. 
Early in life he removed to Branford, Conn. In 
1673 he married Elizabeth Taintor, daughter of 
Michael Taintor, who came from Wales. 

Noah the 2d, and Noah the 3d, were born in 
Branford. From that time to the present, there 
has been a Noah in each succeeding generation. 
Noah the 2d, married Elizabeth Wheeler of 
Branford. Noah the 3d, married Rhoda Leete 
of Guilford, a great, great grand-daughter of 
Gov. Leete, and it was their descendants mostly 
who were convened on this occasion. 

Gov. Leete came from England in 1639, and 
settled in Guilford, Conn. He was Governor of 
Connecticut from 1660 to 1683, when he died. 
His oldest son John was the first white child 
born in that town. 

Noah Rogers, 3d, and his brother Edward 
came to Cornwall in 1761, and here purchased 
large tracts of land, most of which their de- 
scendants still possess. They were active, ear- 
nest men, ready to meet and discharge every 
duty. Noah was one of a company of volun- 
teers that went’ to arrest the progress of Bur- 
goyne, and was present at his surrender. 

Edward was captain of a company, which he 
led to Danbury at the time it was invaded by 
British troops in 1777. At one time his sol- 
diers were unwilling to take the Continental 
money, and he disbursed to them sixteen hun- 
dred dollars in gold from his private purse, 
which the Government never refunded. 

_There are about 200 of the descendants of 
Noah the 3d, now living. Of the descendants 
of Noah the 4th, there are living 8 children, 30 
grand-children, and 33 great-grand-children. 

Several valuable relics are in possession of 
the family. Among them are the wedding 
breeches worn by Noah the Third, which were 
of gay texture in their day. Also the high- 
heeled slippers, made of pink silk, skillfully 
embroidered, which his bride wore on the same 
occasion, an embroidered damask silk blanket, 
which belonged to Noah the Third and Rhoda 





his wife. It was wrapped around their little 
ones at baptism, and used only on such occa- 
sions. But the most interesting of all are the 
“ old arm-chair” of three hundred years, and an 
old Bible of Mayflower memory, printed in 
1575. The Rogers family of this generation 
retain many of the old Puritanic elements of 
character, and are almost universally marked by 
thrift, patriotism, and moral integrity. 


TRADE WINDS. 


The processes of circulation produced by heat 
in liquids and gases, occur upon a vast scale in 
the atmosphere and in the ocean. The impor- 
tant phenomena of the trade winds arise from 
movements which originate from these causes. 
The temperature of the surface of the earth not 
being uniform, but being highest within the 
tropics and lowest at the poles, the air near the 
equator rises in temperature, it becomes ex- 
panded, grows specifically lighter, and therefore 
ascends, its place being supplied by cooler air 
from the parts adjacent, but nearer to the poles. 
The heated equatorial air rises to a certain point, 
and then falls over to supply the place of the 
cooler air just conveyed from the neighbouring 
regions. In consequence of these actions, the 
air upon the surface of the earth is continually 
moving from the poles towards the equator, and 
above this current is another proceeding in the 
contrary direction, from the equator towards 
the poles. The lower current, which is steadily 
felt. on each side of the equator through at least 
30 deg. of latitude, is of the utmost importance 
to navigation, and forms what are called the 
trade winds, The upper current does not admit 
of being so accurately traced, but there is satis- 
factory proof of its existence. The summits of 
many intertropical mountains, such as the Peak 
of Teneriffe, 12,180 feet high, and Mouna Kea, 
in the Sandwich Islands, 18,400 feet in hight, 
are sufficiently elevated to reach into the upper 
current; and at the top of these mountains a 
strong south-westerly wind blows continually, 
whilst the north-east trade wind is blowing at 
the base. If the earth were stationary, these 
currents would set due north and south. The 
surface of the globe, however, is revolving from 
west to east, at the average rate of 980 miles per 
hour in its equatorial part, and the rapidity of 
motion gradually diminishes towards the poles, 
at which points the motion almost vanishes. 
Air, therefore, which flows towards the equator 
from the poles, is moving more slowly than 
those regions of the earth towards which it ad- 
vances. Since, however, the objects upon the 
surface partake of the motion of the earth at the 
particular spot on which they rest, and as there- 
fore the earth’s motion is not perceptible, the 
effect of a wind traveling more slowly in the 
same direction as that in which the earth is 
moving would be precisely the same as that of 
a current blowing in the opposite direction, with 
a velocity equal to the difference between the 
rates of the two motions, supposing the earth 
to be at rest: consequently the wind from the 
north has a set from the east, which diminishes 
as it approaches the equator, where the motion 
of the successive portions of the surface be- 
comes more uniform. From the operation of 
these causes the north-east is one of the most 
prevalent winds in our climate. For similar 
reasons, the equatorial current towards the poles 
sets in a direction from the west, and retains 
its course when it comes down to the surface, 
which it does at and about our latitude, occa- 
sioning the westerly winds which prevail in 
these islands so generally at certain seasons. 

The land and sea breezes which occur morn- 
ing and evening along the coasts of tropical 
countries, are due to the action of analogous 
causes. During the early part of the day, the 
surface of the land, from the action of the sun’s 
rays becomes more heated than the ever-moving 
ocean; the air above it expands and rises, whilst 
its place is suppli»¢ by cooler air from the ocean 
—this constitutes the sea breeze: whereas, in 
the evening, after sunset, the land cools more 





rapidly than the ocean, and the air resting upon 
it contracts in bulk, and becoming heavier, flows 
out during the night upon the sea, and pro- 
duces the land breeze. 

—Miller’s Chemical Physics. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS. 


Figs and Olives were introduced into Califor- 
nia at the missions over sixty years ago, and 
have taken to the soil admirably, very seldom 
failing to give abundant crops whenever they 
were planted in proper climates and _ soils. 
Some of the olive trees near Santa Barbara and 
San Buenaventura, are sixty years old, and are 
still thrifty. The fig tree, however, has to be 
more carefully attended to. Dried figs of an 
excellent quality, from the black variety, are 
dried every season in the south. The olives of 
San Fernando, San Gabriel and San Diego, when 
pickled, are said to surpass in flavor and size, 
during some years, even those of Seville, and 
the oil is fully equal, when properly prepared, 
to that of Florence. The dive tree does not 
bear an abundant crop except every two or three 
years ; and this year the fruit in the old missions 
of the south is a very scanty crop, although large 
in size. In 1863 the trees yielded immensely, 
and considerable quantities of oil were made, 
which sold well. The crops of figs have been 
very abundant in many places this year, but the 
quality is generally much inferior to that of for- 
mer seasons. 

The prickly pear has been very abundant in 
1864 ; and from its extensive dispersion near the 


far southern Mission, has been largely made use 


of in the absence of the usual fruits. Its nutri- 

tious and saccharine qualities deserve to be bet- 

ter known at the north than they are. 
—Scientific American, 


A PRETTY MOWER IN SAXONY. 


At Dresden I saw the Sistine Madonna with inex- 
pressible delight; but 1 saw another sight not quite 


so poetical and ideal, yet still to be looked upon . 


with interest and pleasure. One day I was walking 
through the public square to the picture gallery.— 
I happened to notice a woman mowing. I stopped ; 
sat down and looked at her for half an hour. She 
was apparently two or three and twenty. Her head 
was finely formed, and set firmly on her shoulders. 
Her hair was neatly braided round it; her features 
were regular; complexion brown asa berry; eyes 
bright blue; form vigorous, well rounded like that 
of Dorothea in Goethe’s poem. From her ears hung 
golden ear-rings. She wore a bright colored petti- 
coat, reaching a little below the knees; her legs 
were bare, and her feet incased in embroidered 
shoes. She was the picture of health and robust 
beauty. She swung the scythe with an unimitable 
ease and grace; and as she did so, there was a placid 
expression on her pleasant countenance, which 
spoke of a good conscience, a contented spirit, and a 
willingness to do the work which her destiny pointed 
out. Iexamined the swaths; the grass was cut as 
smooth as velvet; you could not tell where one 
swath ended, and the next began. An English lawn 
looked-no smoother. It was a work of art, high 
art; and an American farmer might have taken a 
useful lesson. I wish I could have taken her por- 
trait as she stood before me. —Prof. Felton. 


BY-WORDS—THE LATEST PHASE. 

Many cfiriously enigmatic phrases come to have a 
certain acknowledged meaning, without any one’s 
really knowing whence they were derived, or 
how they were originally used. Who, for instance, 
can tell where that queer old expression, “ Suits 
me to a T,” came from? T, indeed! Who ever 
saw anything so wonderful about the letter T?— 
When I was a child, we boys and girls used to say, 
when we had been performing some unusual feat 
which required speed, that we “did it like sixty,” 
“ran like sixty,” &c. One day, I remember, I got to 
talking with one of the other children about it, 
and we said we didn’t see why that number 
should have such superiority over all others, and we 
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determined to make an innovation in the established 
custom, and finally settled upon forty-cleven as a 
number equally unique and expressive. It -was 
adopted by the children for awhile, but I believe 
“sixty” again resumed its sway. We had not the 
faintest idea of the meaning of the phrase, except as 
it had come to us as a term expressive of immense 
speed ; nor do I know now, unless, indeed, it refers 
to the sixty-miles-an-hour railway trains. “ Don’t see 
it,’ everybody has heard, and though inelegant, is a 
good joke in itself on some occasions. There are 
many such phrases in daily and hourly use that 
probably cannot be traced to their origin. But those 
who live this year will at least have the consolation 
of knowing how the expressions “ moove careful,” 
“turn a short corner,” &c., came in vogue. “ Moove 
careful” has had such popularity here that it rises 
quite involuntarily to the lips, though an expressive 
smile never fails to award to its author the “ patent- 
right,” so he need fear no plagiarism. T. C. M. 


SEA SHORE. 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


I heard or seemed to hear the chiding sea 
Say, Pilgrim, why so late and slow to come? 
Am I not always here, thy Summer home ? 
Isnot my voice thy music, morn and eve? 
My breath thy healthful climate in the heats, - 
My touch thy antidote; my bay thy bath; 
Was ever building like my terraces? 

Was ever couch magnificent as mine; 

Lie on the warm rock-ledges, and there learn 
A little hut suffices like a town. 

I make your sculptured architecture vain, 
Vain beside mine: 

Lo! here is Rome, and Nineveh, and Thebes, 
Karnack, and Pyramid, and Giant’s stairs, 
Half piled or prostrate; and my newest slab 
Older than all thy race. 


Behold the sea, 

The opaline, the plentiful and strong, 
Yet beautiful as is the rose in June, 
Fresh as the trickling rainbow of July ; 
_Sea full of food, the nourisher of kinds, 
Purger of earth, and medicine of men; 
Creating a swect climate by my breath, 
And, in my mathematic ebb and flow, 
Giving a hint of that which changes not. 


Rich are the Sea-gods ; who gives gifts but-they ? 

They grope the sea for pearls, but more than 
pearls : 

They pluck Force thence, and give it to the wise. 

For every wave is wealth to Deedalus,— 

Wealth to the cunning artist who can work 

This matchless strength. Where shall he find, O 
waves ! 

A load your Atlas shoulders cannot lift? 


I with my hammer pounding evermore 
The rocky coast, smite Andes into dust, 
Strewing my bed, and in another age, 
Rebuild a continent of better men. 

Then I unbar the doors; my paths lead out 
The exodus of nations; I disperse 

Men to all shores that front the hoary main. 


I too have arts and sorceries ; 

Illusion dwells forever with the wave. 

I know what shells are laid. Leave me to deal 
With credulous, imaginative man. 

For, though he scoop my water in his palm, 

A few rods off he deems it gems and clouds. 
Planting strange fruits and sunshine on the shore, 
I make some coast alluring, some lone isle, 

To distant men who must go there, or die. 


A BIT OF PHILOLOGY. 

The Religious Monthly Magazine takes exception to 
the phrase, “under the circumstances.” The editor 
thinks it may be “all very well if one can take the 
position wnder what is only standing around (cireum- 
stunces) him;” and adds: “ Yet many of our most 


finished—we cannot, in this instance, say classic— 
writers and speakers, as, for example, Mr. Everett in 
his last Faneuil Hall speech, are frequently getting 


it, or, when done, we cannot see anything above them. 
When.a man takes his stand ‘in the circumstances 
we think he is master of his position, and can defend 
himself classically and etymologically.”—Hve. Post. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


SHERMAN has reached the ocean. He has captured 
Fort McAllister on the Ogeechee river, by storm. 
It is also reported that Savannah has surrendered 
after eleven hours fight, and that eleven thousand 
prisoners were taken. 


Gen. THomas attacked the Rebels in front of 
Nashville onthe morning of the 15th and drove them 
back eight mlies, capturing about a thousand pris- 
oners and sixteen pieces of artiliery. 


A COMBINED military and naval expedition under 
command of Maj-Gen Butler and rear Admiral D. D. 
Porter sailed from Fortress Monroe on the 13th, des- 
tination not yet made public. 


Srx powder mills at Wilmington, Del., exploded 
on Thursday morning, killing ten men and injuring 
others. It was the most serious explosion known 
for years. 

At the winter meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society in London, Capt. Burton read a paper giv- 
ing his reasons for questioning the correctness of 
Capt. Speke’s conclusions that Lake Nyanza is the 
true source of the Nile. Dr. Livingstone, who was 
present, confirmed Capt. Burton’s view. 


Ar the trial of the St. Albans raiders at Montreal 
on Tuesday, the 14th, Mr. Justice Coursal, discharged 
the prisoners on the ground of want of jurisdiction 
in the Court. This action of the Court has occa- 
sioned surprise both in this country and Canada, and 
is regarded as the result of complicity with the Rebels 
on the part of the Court. The Canadian Cabinet 
have taken the matter up and unanimously disap- 
proved of the course of Justice Coursal. The At- 
torney-General has ordered the re-arrest of the 
rascals. In view of the discharge of the raiders, 
and of information of other schemes of depreda- 
tion on the American frontier by Rebel agents in 
Canada, Maj. Gen. Dix has issued the following 


order: , 
Hadgqrs. Department of the East, 
New York City, Dec. 14, 1864. 


GENERAL OrvERS No. 97.—Information having 
been received at these Headquarters, that the Rebel 
marauders, who were guilty of murder and robbery 
at St. Albans, have been discharged from arrest, and 
that other enterprises are actually in preparation in 
Canada, the Commanding General deems it due to the 
people of the frontier towns to adopt the most 
prompt and efficient measures for the security of 
their lives and property. 

All military commanders are, therefore, instructed 
in case further acts of depredation and murder are: 
attempted, whether by marauders or persons acting 
under commissions from the Rebel authorities at 
Richmond, to shoot down the perpetrators, if pos- 
sible, while in the commission of their crimes; or, 
if it be necessary, with a view to their capture, to 
cross the boundary between the United States and 
Canada. Said commanders are hereby directed to 
pursue them whereever they may take refuge; and 
if captured, they are under no circumstances to be 
surrendéred, but are to be sent to these headquarters 
for trial and punishment by martial law. 

The Major-General commanding the Department 
will not hesitate to exercise to the fullest extent the 
authority he possesses, under the rules of law recog- 
nized by all civilized States, in regard to persons or 
gangs in hostile expeditions within neutral territory, 
and fleeing to it for an asylum after committing 
acts of depredation within our own, such an exer- 
cise of authority having become indispensable to pro- 
tect our cities and towns from incendiarism and our 
people from robbery and murder. 

Itis earnestly hoped that the inhabitants of our 
frontier districts will abstain from all acts of retalia- 
tion on account of the outrages committed by Rebel 
marauders, and that the proper measures of redress 
will be left to the action of the public authorities. 

By command of Major-General Dix. 





under circumstances. We cannot see how they do 


THE POLITICAL CATS GETTING LOOSE. 


A big trial for libel is just now going in New York 
city, between Ex-Mayor Opdyke and Thurlow Weed. 
It appears that Thurlow published an article in the 
Albany Heening Journal some time ago in which he 
charged Opdyke with being a party in some huge 
swindling operations on the Government and on 
other individuals. To this Opdyke replies by suing 
Thurlow for libel, laying the damages at $50,000. 
The full merits of the case have not yet been brought 
out, but it looks as though some pretty large cats 
would jump out of the political bag before the mat- 
ter is disposed of. It would not be very strange if 
it should appear that Thurlow is not a saint in po- 
litical financiering or in his treatment of- other 
people, and that Opdyke is not persecuted for right- 
ousness’ sake. Probably neither is a sinner above all 
the men that deal in Government contracts and dwell 
in high places. We have heard it suggested that it 
would be a good plan for both parties, instead of 
trying to destroy each other’s characters, to voluntari- 
ly let the cats all out of the bag by publicly confessing 
all political and financial sins they have been parties 
to, and so inaugurate a new era of honesty and 
truthfulness in public life. They would no doubt 
both feel better for it, and gain more respect and rep- 
utation than they ever had before. By all means let 
us have Thurlow’s cats and Opdyke’s cats and all the 
other cats out of the bag together. We have been 
letting some cats out of our bag, and enjoy the oper- 
ation. Let the work go on! 


A Goop joke was told us the other day of a friend 
who advocates the theory that steamboats are 
“slow coaches,” and should be avoided, by those who 
value time, when the railroad is available. He took 
the night boat from New Haven for New York, and 
comfortably disposed of himself in his state-room for 
a night’s sleep, inwardly strengthening himself, 
meanwhile, in his predilection for the railroads. 
During the night he woke, and thought the boat was 
going very smoothly. “ Why, this isas good as sleep- 
ing in a house,” he said to himself. ‘I shall have to 
revise my opinions about steamboat-travel, especially 
on this line.” He fancied he heard the movement 


of the machinery, and a big wave from time to time 
swashed against the sides of the boat. “Surely,” 
he thought, “ this is swift and pleasant traveling,” and 
went to sleep again. 

In the morning he goes out on deck. The boat is 
atanchor. Approaching a fellow-passenger, he asks, 
“Where are we?” “ We're just off the light.” 
“What light; Throgg’s Neck?” interrogatively re- 
turned our friend. “No; off New Haven light,” 
replied the other. Our friend looked shoreward, 
and thought of that pleasant state-room, “as good as 
a house to sleep in,” and the swift sailing—all of 
which was done at anchor two miles from New 
Haven! A forenoon’s pleasant ride, however, varied 
with interesting incidents, landed him in New York, 
half a day later than he had arranged his business 
calculations for. We believe he votes again for 
railroads. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. T. R., Buffalo, N. Y.—We can not tell why 
you did not receive Toe CrrcuLar at Cleveland. It 
was mailed to you at that place until a copy was 
sent back by the Post-master with the request to 
discontinue, as it was uncalled for. We cannot sup- 
ply copies of the pamphlet Bible Communism, or of 
the “ Religious Experience” of Mr. Noyes, as the edi- 
tions are exhausted. : 

F. H: W., Washington. D. C.—We can not say 
exactly when the new pamphlet will be published. 
Itis now being put in type, and will be printed as 
soon as possible. It will be announced in THE C1Rr- 
CULAR when ready for distribution. Your name is 
entered on our books for a copy. 














ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
DEALERS IN 
NEWHOUSE’S STEEL TRAPS, TRAVELING-BAGS, 
AND PRESERVED FRUITS, 
40 READE stREET, New York, 2 Doors East oF 
: BROADWAY. 
Copies of Tre CrreuLaR may be obtained at this 





D. T. Van Buren, Col. and Asst. Adjt-General. 
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